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INTRODUCTION. 

IF  my  memory  serves  me  it  is  seven  years  since  I 
first  visited  this  ancient  temple  of  many  chapels, 
dedicated  to  Science,  Letters  and  the  Arts.  At  that 
time — 191 2,  if  I  mistake  not — an  International  Con- 
gress of  History  was  being  held,  at  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  representing  the  University  of  Chile.  On 
a  vivid  spring  afternoon,  when  all  Creation  smiled, 
filling  us  with  hope,  bidding  us  live  and  be  glad, 
there  arrived  at  Cambridge  an  army  of  professors 
who  had  come  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth, 
bringing  each  in  pious  pilgrimage  his  Rosetta  Stone, 
toilsomely  chiselled,  laboriously  deciphered,  where- 
with to  erect  that  eternal  monument  to  tradition 
which  is  called  History,  and  which  is  the  collective 
soul  of  peoples. 

Who  would  have  guessed  then  that  the  civilised 
Avorld  was  about  to  inscribe,  with  the  blood  of  its 
chosen  sons,  the  most  sublime  and  tragic  pages  of 
its  existence !  Who  could  have  divined  that  the 
placid  calm  of  those  savants,  who  had  spent  their 


eyesight  and  bowed  their  shoulders  puzzling  out 
from  dusty,  unread  chronicles  the  blurred  origins  of 
evolutions  and  the  details  of  human  convulsions 
long  hidden  in  the  night  of  Time,  was  to  be  succeeded 
with  such  appalling  abruptness  by  the  fierce  clamour 
of  men  rising  to  defend  from  destruction  the  fruit 
of  many  centuries  of  effort.  The  convulsions  studied 
with  such  detachment  in  the  libraries  were  exchanged 
for  the  commotions  lived  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
a  world  evolution  began  which,  like  a  river,  sprang 
small  and  turbulent  from  among  the  ravines  and 
precipices  of  revolt,  but  which,  like  all  evolutions, 
will  soon  be  flowing  deep  and  broad  to  sweeten  the 
salt  waters  of  the  restless  human  sea. 

In  1912  we  studied  history;  in  1914  w^e  began  to 
live  it,  with  anguished  spirit  but  with  invincible 
faith  in  the  triumph  of  right  and  the  survival  of  all 
that  brings  humanity  closer  to  its  divine  origin  and 
makes  life  worth  living.  Cambridge,  with  the  rest 
of  the  British  nation,  threw  off  the  doctoral  toga 
and  put  on  the  livery  of  war. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  of  battle,  at  a  moment 
when  it  seemed  that  there  was  neither  time  nor 
strength  to  spare  for  anything  but  the  epic  struggle, 
Cambridge  made  time  and  found  vigour  enough  to 
institute  a  Chair  of  Spanish  and  to  establish  the 
bases  of  this  Anglo- Spanish  Society  which  to-day 
honours  me  with  the  task  of  inaugurating  its  meet- 
ings. Cambridge  had  faith  in  eventual  victory; 
moreover,  she  knew  that  the  great  war  was  but  the 
birth-pangs  of  an  immense  economic  and  political 
transformation  of  the  world,  in  which  the  two  most 
widely-diffused  languages — Spanish  and  English- 
would  have  to  play  a  dominant  part. 

By  founding  a  Chair  of  Spanish  and  by  giving 
lodgment  in  her  venerable  halls  to  the  Anglo-Spanish 
Society,  Cambridge  renders  a  new  service  to  civili- 
sation, furnishes  this  ancient  realm  with  invaluable 
elements  for  the  maintenance  of  her  economic  posi- 


tion  in  the  world,  and  above  all  lays  the  foundations 
of  concord  between  the  peoples  who  form  the  greatest 
body  of  human  beings. 


I. 

There  is  perhaps  no  society  called  upon  to  embrace 
—perhaps  I  had  better  say  comprise — a  larger 
number  of  human  beings  than  the  Anglo-Spanish 
Society,  which,  although  its  name  does  not  directly 
indicate  it,  includes  within  its  purview  all  the 
Spanish-speaking  nations  of  America. 

At  the  risk  of  telling  you  what  you  already  know, 
I  should  like  to  record  that  Spanish  is  the  speech  of 
eighteen  sovereign  nations  and  several  great  and 
populous  islands.  Eighty-two  millions  of  human 
beings  speak  the  language  of  Cervantes,  say  their 
prayers  in  it,  plight  their  troth  in  it,  recount  their 
sorrows,  enact  their  laws,  conduct  their  trade, 
bargain,  offer  and  ask  in  it.  And  perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  in  passing,  that  they  have  much 
to  offer  and  much  to  ask,  and  that  a  maritime  nation 
like  Great  Britain  will  doubtless  hear  this  with 
singular  complacency,  since  it  means  that  they  have 
much  to  transport. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  redundant  to  give  the  names 
of  the  eighteen  Spanish-speaking  nations;  suffice  it 
to  say,  with  a  glance  at  the  map  in  this  hall,  that 
seventeen  of  them  are  Latin -American  nations  born 
of  the  gigantic  colonising  effort  put  forth  by  the 
motherland,  Spain.  The  islands  to  which  I  have 
alluded  are  Puerto  Rico  and  Filipinas. 

Turning  from  Spanish  to  English  we  find  that 
the  latter  is  spoken  by  two  sovereign  nations  and 
the  British  Dominions,  and  is  the  speech  of  approxi- 
mately 170,000,000  human  beings. 

Between  us  who  speak  Spanish  and  those  who 
speak  English  we  form,  therefore,  an  aggregate  of 
250,000,000,  which  represents  roughly  a  sixth  part 
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of  the  world's  population.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  with  perhaps  the  solitary  exception  of 
the  British  Isles  arid  Spain  every  one  of  the  countries 
where  English  or  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the 
people  is  capable  of  supporting  a  population  many 
times  greater  than  that  which  it  boasts  now ;  and 
that,  given  their  natural  wealth,  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  coming  years  the  body  of  human  beings 
speaking  Spanish  or  English  will  grow  as  rapidly 
as  it  has  grown  during  the  last  seventy  years,  or 
even  more  rapidly.  If  we  take  for  example  the 
year  1850  we  shall  find  that  the  English-speaking 
population  of  the  world  was  52,246,693,  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  population  33,953,275.  Seventy 
years  ago  the  English-speaking  and  Spanish-speak- 
ing population  amounted,  therefore,  to  86,199,968; 
to-day  it  is  250,000,000 :  that  is  to  say,  in  seventy 
years  it  has  nearly  trebled.  According  to  very 
careful  calculations  the  total  population  of  the 
world  in  1850  was  910,000,000,  so  that  in  that 
year  9^  per  cent,  of  the  human  race  spoke  either 
Spanish  or  English.  To-day  the  population  of  the 
world  can  be  calculated  as  1,623,000,000,  of  whom, 
as  we  have  seen,  250,000,000  speak  English  or 
Spanish ;  consequently  the  proportion  has  risen  to 
nearly  16  per  cent.  In  these  seventy  years  the 
world's  population  has  not  doubled,  whereas  the 
use  of  our  respective  languages  has  trebled.  The 
rate  of  progression  is  amazing.  With  this  ante- 
cedent in  mind,  is  it  Utopian  to  expect  that  in 
another  seventy  years  there  will  be  at  least 
250,000,000  who  speak  Spanish  and  550,000,000 
who  speak  English  ? 

What  an  immense  field  for  effort  is  that  which 
awaits  the  Anglo-Spanish  Society  !  And  when  one 
turns  from  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
territorial  extension  of  the  countries  which  they 
occupy,  we  can  compute  even  more  justly  the 
vastness  of  the  theatre  in  which  its  beneficent 


activities  may  be  developed.  In  point  of  fact  the 
area  of  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  is  4,871,683, 
and  that  of  the  English-speaking  countries  15,213,722 
—both  in  square  miles.  Knowing  that  the  area  of  the 
world  is  51,300,090  square  miles,  we  perceive  that 
our  two  languages  cover  a  little  less  than  half  of 
the  whole  globe. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  commercial 
value  of  the  two  languages.  Their  literary  worth 
is  established  for  ever  by  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes, 
who  were  contemporaries — perhaps  because  the  hand 
of  Grod  sought  to  indicate  for  the  two  idioms,  in 
their  own  classic  source,  parallel  destinies  which 
should  serve  as  permanent  ways  for  a  heavy  traffic 
of  imperishable  ideas.  Let  us  comply  with  this 
Divine  mandate,  and  let  us  see,  meanwhile,  how  vast 
already  is  the  traffic  conducted  by  means  of  the  two 
languages. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Spanish-speaking  nations 
—and  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the 
external  commerce  of  the  Latin- American  nations  is 
still  in  its  infancy— amounts  to  £820,000,000,  and 
that  of  the  English-speaking  nations,  which  also  is  sus- 
ceptible of  immense  development,  to  £4,390,031,000. 
To  utilise  this  enormous  aggregate  of  values  we 
need  speech,  for  without  it  we  can  go  no  further 
than  the  superficial,  frigid  and  transitory  act  of 
exchanging  certain  products  at  the  best  figure 
obtainable  at  the  moment.  Without  speech  we 
cannot  fulfil  the  worthier,  the  pre-eminent  obliga- 
tions which  commerce  involves.  Its  immediate  use 
is,  no  doubt,  to  secure  the  profit  of  the  daily  tran- 
saction, but  its  permanent  and  higher  purpose  is  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  life  by  procuring  the 
greatest  possible  happiness  for  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  human  beings.  If  this  is  to  be  achieved 
peoples  must  study  the  psychology  of  other  peoples, 
must  acquaint  themselves  with  each  other's  needs, 
ascertain  the  general  conditions  of  the  field  which 
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they  select  as  the  scene  of  their  labours,  and,  finally, 
be  prepared  to  make  light  of  annoyances  and  forgive 
failures.  Can  they  do  all  this  without  knowing 
each  other's  languages  ?  "  Comprendre,  c'est  tout 
pardonner,"  a  great  thinker  has  said.  Would  it  ho 
too  venturesome  to  say  that  this  maxim  represents 
the  aims  of  the  Anglo-Spanish  Society  ?  Does  not 
the  Society  seek  to  bring  about  a  mutual  under- 
standing between  two  great  masses  of  human 
beings  who  complement  each  other  economically 
as  well  as  politically  and  geographically  ?  In  the 
American  continent,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Brazil,  only  two  languages  are  spoken — Spanish  and 
English.  And  in  the  American  continent,  that 
begins  in  the  region  of  the  North  Pole  and  ends  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  South  Pole,  there  is 
Canada — one  of  the  most  precious  jewels  in  the 
British  Imperial  Crown.  The  connections  between 
this  Empire  and  America  are  not,  therefore,  merely 
political  and  commercial.  They  are  also  territorial. 
The  British  Empire  is  not  solely  a  European  power. 
It  is  also  an  American  Power.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion  it  is  sufficient  to  realise  that,  the  territorial 
area  of  the  Empire  being  13,153,712  square  miles, 
and  that  of  Canada  3,893,020  square  miles,  very 
little  less  than  a  third  part  of  the  British  Empire  is 
situated  in  the  American  Continent.  The  future  of 
this  immense  barrier  which  the  Creator's  hand  has 
stretched  from  one  Pole  to  the  other  between  the 
East  and  the  West  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  British  Empire,  and  the  destinies  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  it  must  be  worked  out  in  the 
languages  which  prevail  there.  Pan- American 
policy  as  a  whole  has  been  developed  and  fortified 
through  the  medium  of  Spanish  and  English,  and 
the  Pan-American  system  will  only  be  complete 
when  Canada  has  a  voice  in  it — the  voice  of  the 
British  Empire. 


II. 

Kven  at  the  risk  of  abusing  the  patience  of 
my  audience  I  would  like  to  say  a  lew  words  as  to  the 
ties  which  in  the  past  have  united  the  Spanish- 
speaking  countries  with  Great  Britain. 

Spain,  with  a  gigantic  effort  which  we  are  able  to 
appreciate  more  accurately  as  time  goes  on,  dis- 
covered the  new  continent,  and  established  within  its 
vast  boundaries  the  colonies  which  later  formed  the 
constellation  of  nations  now  called  Latin  America. 
Spain  gave  us  her  best  blood,  her  most  generous 
energies,  her  laws,  her  customs,  her  religion,  and, 
lastly,  her  language.  Jt  is  simply  because  they  are 
of  Spanish  origin  that  the  Latin- American  nations 
cannot  be  ungrateful,  and  to-day,  with  the  passions 
aroused  in  the  fight  for  their  independence  dead  and 
forgotten,  they  see  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  the  old 
mother  who  bore  them,  giving  them  flesh  of  her 
flesh  and  blood  of  her  blood. 

In  the  colonial  epoch  the  Latin- American  countries 
lived  in  isolation,  without  closer  contact  with  ancient 
Europe  than  the  dilatory  and  precarious  traffic  which 
existed  with  the  motherland  itself.  From  time  to 
time,  however,  signs  of  life  were  vouchsafed  by 
another  power,  whose  sons,  adventurous  mariners, 
knights-errant  of  the  seas,  felt  the  need  of  seeking 
the  realisation  of  their  dreams  in  the  regions  which 
legend  then  depicted  as  overflowing  with  fabulous 
treasures,  to  be  had  for  the  taking.  To  the  coasts  of 
Chile,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
came  Drake,  Hawkins  and  Cavendish,  and  even  to-day 
in  the  Chilean  countryside  the  name  of  Drake,  cor- 
rupted by  time  and  ignorance,  serves  exasperated 
fathers  as  a  bogey  for  their  little  ones  when  they 
have  been  guilty  of  some  misdemeanour. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  since  their  foundation 
the  Spanish  Colonies  of  America  were  in  touch  only 
with  Spain  and  Great  Britain. 
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This  spasmodic  and  violent  contact,  which  on 
more  than  one  occasion  caused  intense  excitement 
during  the  colonial  epoch,  became  regular  and 
peaceable  at  the  time  of  the  Latin-American  nations' 
fight  for  independence,  and  permanent,  intense  and 
progressive  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Permit  me  here  to  make  a  momentary  digression 
from  my  main  theme,  which  is  the  importance  of  the 
two  languages,  and  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  period  of 
Spanish  America's  independence.  I  am  acquainted 
with  this  policy  not  only  through  published  books, 
but  also  through  unpublished  Foreign  Office  docu- 
ments which  I  have  read.  In  the  most  difficult 
period  of  those  years  the  foreign  affairs  of  Great 
Britain  Avere  directed  by  one  of  the  wisest  states- 
men of  all  Europe,  George  Canning.  Throughout 
the  welter  of  conflicting  interests  which  embarrassed 
the  situation  of  the  newborn  peoples,  Canning 
maintained  a  policy  of  the  most  scrupulous  respect 
for  the  rights  of  Spain  and  for  the  liberty 
of  the  peoples  who  desired  to  break  away 
from  her.  If  the  nations  who  had  declared  their 
independence  desired  spontaneously  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  mother  country  Great  Britain  should 
not  and  could  not  prevent  them.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Spain  wished  by  blood-and-fire  methods  to 
deprive  these  countries  of  their  newly-won  liberty 
Great  Britain  should  not  and  could  not  countenance 
her  in  the  attempt.  Such,  briefly,  was  Canning's 
policy. 

Great  Britain  then  proclaimed,  in  memorable 
documents,  her  absolute  territorial  disinterest  in 
America,  and  furthermore — in  the  face  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  and  its  machinations — her  unshakeable 
resolution  to  prevent  any  European  Power  except 
Spain  (who  might  peaceably  re-vindicate  old  rights) 
from  setting  foot  on  the  American  Continent.  A 
refinement  of  loyalty  towards  all  the  Spanish- 
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speaking  peoples  is  the  keynote  of  Canning's  policy. 
ISrone  of  the  countries  then  at  variance  could  to-day, 
in  the  light  shed  by  history,  put  forward  a  justifiable 
complaint  of  British  policy  in  that  era.  Confiden- 
tial and  unrevealed  documents  which  figure  in  the 
archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  prove  beyond  cavil 
this  assertion.  To  all  the  first  missions  sent  to 
South  America  with  the  object  of  informing  him  as 
to  the  political  conditions  of  those  countries  and  the 
possibility  of  establishing  commercial  and  diplomatic 
relations  with  them,  Canning  gave  confidential 
instructions  in  writing.  With  very  slight  variations 
the  same  instructions  were  repeated  whenever  a 
mission  was  despatched.  The  first  of  all  these 
missions  was  that  which  Canning  sent  in  1823  to 
Colombia.  It  was  headed  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  and 
the  instructions  which  he  carried  read  as  follows  : 

"  If  on  your  arrival  you  find  that  events 
have  induced  the  Government  of  Colombia  to 
direct  their  thoughts  towards  an  union  with 
Spain  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  interpose 
obstacles  to  the  restoration  of  a  bond  fide  under- 
standing between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country,  but  it  must  be  with  the  Mother 
Country  really  independent,  not  in  any  shape 
subjected  or  subservient  to  France  nor  employ- 
ing the  intervention  of  French  arms.  Far  from 
opposing  an  arrangement  between  Colombia  and 
Spain,  you  are  authorised  to  receive  for  His 
Majesty's  Government's  consideration  any  pro- 
posal that  Colombia  should  desire  to  transmit 
to  Spain.  If  that  Government  is  established 
as  independent,  be  it  federal  or  Unitarian,  but 
purely  Colombian,  without  connection  with 
Spain  by  subordination  nor  with  any  other 
country  by  incorporation,  you  must  after 
careful  investigation  report  to  me  on  the 
following  points  :  Has  that  Government  notified 
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by    a   public    Act    their   intention    to    remain 
independent  from  Spain  and  not  to  accept  terms 
of  accommodation  with  the  Mother   Country  ? 
Is  that  Government  in  military  possession  of  the 
country    and    also    in    a   respectable    military 
condition  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  the  country 
in  case  of  an  European  aggression  ?     Does  it 
appear  to  have  acquired  a  reasonable  degree  of 
consistency  and  enjoy  the  confidence  and  good- 
will of  the  different  classes  of  the  people  ?     It 
may  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  state,  but  it  is 
very  material  that  it  should  be  understood  by 
the   persons  with    whom  you   communicate  in 
Colombia,  that   so   far  is   Great  Britain  from 
looking  to  any  more  intimate  connection  with 
any  of  the  late  Spanish  provinces  than  that  of 
friendly   and  commercial  intercourse  that  His 
Majesty  could  not  be  induced  by  any  considera- 
tion to  enter  into  any  engagement  which  might 
be   considered    as    bringing    them    under    his 
dominion.       Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
His  Majesty  consent  to  see  them  (in  the  event 
of  their   final  separation  from  Spain)   brought 
under  the  dominion  of  any  other  PoAver." 
It   is    not  too   much   to   say  that  the   extremely 
active  relations   which    Great  Britain  was  able  to 
establish  with  all  the  peoples  of  Latin  America,  from 
the   very  beginning  of  their   sovereign  life,  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the  confidence  inspired 
by  Canning's  policy  in  the  loyalty  and  integrity  of 
Great  Britain's  intentions.      Some  day,  perhaps  not 
long    distant,  when    Canning's    procedure   is   more 
intimately   known,   the    peoples  of   South   America 
will  realise  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  him,  and  pay  it 
by  honouring  his  memory  in  a  tangible  and  enduring 
form  appropriate  to  the   real   and   lasting  services 
which  he  rendered  them  in  those  perilous  times. 
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111. 

True  it  is  that  the  nations  of  Spanish  America 
owe  their  existence  to  Spain,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  their  political  and  commercial  education  was  the 
work  of  Great  Britain.  Nearly  all  the  men  of  thought 
and  action  who  planned  the  political  structure  of 
the  new  American  nationalities  imbibed  their  inspira- 
tions and  prepared  their  projects  in  this  country. 
It  will  suffice  if  I  recall — in  order  not  to  fatigue 
my  audience  unduly — that  the  great  American, 
Don  Francisco  de  Miranda,  perhaps  the  real  father 
of  the  movement  towards  Spanish  American  inde- 
pendence, spent  his  most  active  years  in  London, 
and  from  London  inspired  the  men  who  set  out  for 
different  parts  of  America  to  fight  for  the  freedom 
of  their  native  country.  Amongst  his  disciples  was 
O'Higgins,  first  President  of  Chile. 

Nearly  all  the  money  with  which  the  revolution 
of  Latin- American  independence  was  effected  came 
from  London  ;  and  later  on  the  first  loans  of  the 
new  nations  were  floated  here — some  of  them  with 
too, much  facility  and  with  deplorable  results  for 
their  generous  subscribers.  Permit  me  to  say, 
parenthetically,  that  amongst  the  disastrous  loans 
there  is  not  one  of  Chile's. 

When  the  Latin-American  nations  began  to  feel 
the  impulse  of  commercial  and  industrial  virility  it 
was  British  enterprise  and  British  capital  that 
united  to  satisfy  their  needs.  Latin  America  was 
filled  with  British  commercial  houses  and  covered 
with  British  railways,  and  contact  was  effected  with 
the  whole  world  by  means  of  British  vessels.  And 
in  all  those  Spanish-speaking  countries  trade  was 
conducted  in  the  English  language.  All  the  economic 
activity  of  Latin  America  was  concentrated  during 
the  nineteenth  century  in  the  city  of  London.  Even 
to-day  the  echoes  of  all  that  occurs  in  the  rest  of 
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the  world  reach  the  Spanish-speaking  nations  of 
America  in  the  English  tongue.  Every  newspaper 
receives  its  telegraphic  news  in  English  and  has  a 
translator  who  renders  it  into  Spanish.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  Anglo-Spanish 
Society,  the  day  may  come  when  the  English 
journals  will  have  permanent  Spanish  translators, 
and  receive  the  news  of  events  in  Latin  America  in 
the  idiom  in  which  they  occur. 

The  whole  American  Continent,  therefore,  is  a 
monumental  example  of  what  the  English-speaking 
and  Spanish-speaking  peoples  can  accomplish  when 
they  join  forces. 

A  glance  at  the  programme  of  the  Anglo-Spanish 
Society  shows  that  its  founders  have  truly  gauged 
the  importance  of  the  co-operation  of  the  men  Avho 
speak  these  two  immortal  languages  to  the  welfare 
of  humanity  and  the  development  of  civilisation. 
The  efforts  of  all  who  have  realised  the  extent  of 
the  mutual  good  done  by  the  Spanish-speaking  and 
English-speaking  peoples  with  but  a  smattering  of 
each  other's  language  should  be  directed  towards 
establishing  a  Chair  of  Spanish  in  every  English- 
speaking  University  and  a  Chair  of  English  in 
every  Spanish-speaking  University.  When  this  is 
achieved  the  ties  of  the  future  will  be  a  hundred 
times  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  past 
between  two  great  races  who  cherish  in  their  hearts 
many  ideals  that  are  common  to  both  and  who  need 
to  understand  each  other  in  order  to  realise  them. 
The  two  famous  characters  created  by  the  undying 
genius  of  Cervantes  have  their  counterparts  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  in  the  Spanish  race.  The 
difference  is  only  one  of  proportion ;  there  is  a 
greater  number  of  "  ingenious  knights  "  among  the 
men  of  Spanish  race  and  a  greater  number  of  Sancho 
Panzas  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Yet  there  is  still 
no  lack  amongst  the  former  of  faithful  shield-bearers 
to  moderate  the  ardour  of  the  knight-errant,  nor 
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among  the  latter  of  Quixotes  who  sally  forth,  lance 
in  rest,  to  chastise  evil-doers. 

Even  psychology  assists,  therefore,  towards  an 
intimate  understanding  between  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing and  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  we  ought 
all  to  combine  our  efforts  to  the  end  that  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  Society  may  attain  the  objects  set  forth  in 
its  programme,  namely,  "  to  stimulate  among  the 
two  races  the  study  of  the  languages,  arts,  history 
and  customs  of  those  peoples."  For  what  can  be 
done  without  speech  ?  Knowledge  of  the  language 
converts  an  enigmatic  sound  into  an  intelligible 
word,  and  the  intelligible  word  is  a  mysterious, 
subtle  force.  Leaving  the  human  lips  it  seems  to 
dissipate  into  atoms  and  be  lost  in  space.  Yet  the 
atoms  condense,  like  the  vapour  from  water,  into 
clouds  of  ideas  shedding  beneficent  rain — and  here 
is  a  soil  that  only  awaits  its  fecundating  influence 
to  yield  its  choicest  fruits ! 


FINAL. 

Antes  de  terminar  deseo  agregar  dos  palabras  en 
castellano. 

Considero  que  se  me  ha  hecho  un  honor  inuy 
grande  al  pedirme  que  venga  a  Cambridge  a  in- 
augurar  las  reuniones  de  la  Sociedad  Anglo-Espaiiola, 
y  no  podria  irme  de  aqui  sin  expresar,  en  la  lengua 
en  que  balbucie  mis  primeras  palabras,  mi  recono- 
cimiento  a  la  Universidad  que  ha  creado  una  Catedra 
para  ensenar  mi  idioma,  a  la  Sociedad  que  se  ocupa 
con  tan  generoso  empeno  en  difundirlo,  y,  por  fin, 
aun  a  riesgo  de  herir  su  modestia,  a  mi  viejo  amigo 
el  Dr.  Shipley,  que  desde  afios  atras  ha  demostrado 
que  comprende  la  importancia  de  este  movimiento. 

La  Universidad  de  Cambridge  puede  tener  la 
certidumbre  de  que  no  hay  un  solo  hombre  de  habla 
espanola  que  no  agradezca  su  iniciativa ;  la  Sociedad 
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Anglo-Espanola  pviede  estar  cierta  tambien  que 
ninguno  se  negarii  a  secundar  sus  fines ;  y  el  Dr. 
Shipley  debe  saber  que  la  parte  que  el  ha  tornado 
en  este  homenage  permanente  a  la  lengua  de  Cer- 
vantes le  crea  un  lugar  predilecto  en  et  corazon  de 
todos  ellos. 


ADLARl)    AND    SON    AND    WEST    NEWMAN,    LTD.,    LONDON    AND    DORKING. 
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